“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Grace Greenwood as a Groom. 


In a late article Mrs. Stowe says: “A woman 
who lives in the country may sometimes be able to 
save a life by knowing how to harness or drive a 

It is, of course, not a proper feminine employ- 

I am surprised that so sensible and practical a 
Woman as Mrs. Stowe can make such a concession to 
the old, sickly, sentimental idea of feminine pursuits 
and proprieties. It seems that she would have a 
woman learn to buckle on a harness and handle a 
whip and reins, not from a hearty, wholesome love 
of horses, but actually from a religious sense of duty, 
in order that she may be able to “save a life” in 
fome possible emergency, by “tackling up” and 
going for the doctor, the fire-engine, or the “miling- 


t is a dreadfully philanthropic and Puritanic way 
of looking at a pleasant thing. For my part, I never 
fancied this tinkering away at 4 pleasure to make a 
duty of it. I never could bring myself to spoil good 
Wine by mixing it with bitters. I never like a moral 
tacked on to a fine poem. I never took to didactic 
Novels. 

I would harness and drive, saddle, bridle, ride, and 
be much with horses, because I love them. In my 
Aonest opinion, a woman is no more out of her place 
in the stable than in the garden. Horticulture may 

a daintier employment than horsiculture (if I may 
allowed to coin a word,) but it contributes less to, 


because drawing less on the sympathetic, affectional 
nature of woman. I truly believe that the love for 
and care of a fine horse would have a strengthening 
and ennobling influence on the character of any true 
woman. On this extreme ground I take my stand, 
against a world of proprieties. . 

I have always been inclined to credit the account 
which makes Joan d’Are a stable-girl. There is that 
in her of fire and dash and splendid daring which 
only equine communion and companionship can 
inspire. In all that best fitted her for her wonderful, 
anomalous career she learned more from horses than 
homilies. Supernal influences guided her, but equi- 
nal energies entered into her blood and muscles. 

For me, the actual daily care of a horse were far 
from a hardship. It may be a coarse employment, 
but it is congenial. I never was feminine enough to 
tend a canary, or clean house for an old gossip of a 
parrot; but I can look after the comforts and decen- 
cies of a stall most faithfully. I never could comb 
or curl a French poodle ; but I can groom a horse, 
upon occasion, and after a fashion. 

I once —ah me, so many years ago !— made a fair 
trial of my capacities in that direction. On return- 
ing to my quiet Western home, from the East, in 
midwinter, [ found a new inmate of the stable—a 
wild, wicked-looking, unkempt, young chestnut sor- 
rel, from Indiana. 

This stranger from Posey County, whence we 
might expect the very flower of Indianian horse- 
flesh, “the expectancy and rose of the fair state,” 
was by no means a handsome animal, though he had 
some good points. His pedigree had been made no 
account of, even in his sale. His sire was to fame 
unknown, and his dam was of low degree. Yet I 
felt assured that there was some good blood in the 
creature; which blood had evidently a “ determina- 
tion to the head,” for that was spirited and almost 
beautiful. He had large, watchful, warning eyes, 
fiery nostrils, and small, taper ears, which seemed 
not only sensitive to a degree, but sentient. They 
were like little spires, into which his hot, quick spirit 
flamed up, and there threatened and quivered. They 
were unfailing indices of his mood, it savage or 
serene. 

His neck, though a little heavy, was finely arched ; 
but here the patrician stuff gave out. The tout en- 
semble was a rough, powerful, long-limbed, strong- 
willed, Ismaelitish, unregenerate animal, of the sort 
which no proper young lady should have anything to 
do with. 

At the time I made his acquaintance he was incar- 
nate rebellion. He had never been in harness, and 


but a few times under saddle. He was being kept 
up for the first time, probably, and was evidently 
bored by the solitude and restraints of the stable. 
He expended his nervous energies mostly in kicking 
— lashing out in all directions, and thundering away 
at the walls of the stable in gallant style. 

When I first entered his stall, he endeavored to 
intercept my advance by a flank movement; but I 
was too quick for him. With my arm around his 
neck, I made immediate interest with him by means 
of a huge lump of sugar. He evidently had a sweet. 
tooth, answering to a soft spot in his heart; for at 
once his fierce eye softened, while the laid-back ears 
came quivering up and forward in a pretty, pacific 
way that was most engaging. 

From that day I paid morning and evening visits 
to the stable, and soon found myself welcomed with a 
joyous neigh. How pleasant that was I need not 
tell a true lover of horses. My pet showed himself 
as playful as he had before been sullen. He would 
steal sugar from the pocket of my apron, play bo- 
peep with me, bite my arm and tumble my hair, with 
many other endearing and delightful tricks. One 
joke which was never stale with him was to snatch 
off the hat from my head and swing it high in the 
air. Once when, to tease him, I wore no hat, he 
a large comb from its place and swung it 
aloft. 

But for my actual groom service. Our only stable- 
man was a small boy; who, being not a little afraid 
of his charge, performed his duties but imperfectly. 
Then, all unlearned in the mystery of the art I 
would teach, the ancient craft of the agaso stabularius, 
guided only by woman’s divine intuitions, I took it 
on me to instruct the lad, sponge and curry-comb in 
hand. 

Well, it must out. I actually grew so fond of that 
unladylike, improper business that for a time I took 
it out of the boy’s hands, leaving him the still rudee 
work of cleaning the stall. 

It was really curious to mark the change wrought 
in that horse by a few weeks of such care and tend- 
ing. He grew to be almost handsome. His coat 
became soft and sleek, his mane glossy and flowing, 
and his limbs looked daintily clean. The Hoosier of 
him disappeared ; and there was about him a = 
eral air of gallantry and jauntiness. I taught hi 
to raise his feet for my inspection at a word. Some- 
times, as I crouched before him, he would lift a foot 
and place it on my hand or arm, where it would rest 
light as the caressof lovee * * * *#* 

What fast, dear friends we grew to be, my horse 
and I! He would know me in any disguise, or in 
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the dark. He would follow me about, up and down 
banks and steps. At a word from me, he would 
come out of a frenzy of fright or anger. And there 
was something wonderfully pleasant and sustaining 
to me in the mute good-fellowship of the big, ungainly 
fellow. More than once, when oppressed by the 
vague sadness and discouragement that comes to one 
in the twilight, I have leaned my head against his 
neck for a good, comfortable cry. And, though he 
stood still and “ munched and munched” I half inter- 
preted the little nervous thrills that now and then 
agitated the glossy coat under my cheek as tokens 
of benign pity for my womanly condition. * * 

I was finally obliged to leave home, to enter on 
some literary enterprise; and with me went my 
poor comrade’s chief occupation. * * 

He was sold as a saddle-horse; yet his rash pur- 
chaser, despising all warning and advice, immediately 
went to work to attach him to a light buggy, only to 
have that piece of property dissolve before his eyes. 
Heavier vehicles went to swift destruction in the 
same way; and then did that pitiless man, bent upon 
subjection, hit upon a cruel expedient. He put 
Pegasus to his last humiliation. He coolly proceeded 
to harness my precious pet to a canal-boat! saying, 
with a dreadful oath, “ That'll fetch him!” 

The horse, it was said, gave one sharp, intelligent 
look at the monstrous clog to which he was attached, 
then, with a wild plunge, tossed his small rider over 
his head and dashed forward at a furious rate. He 
actually ran away with that canal-boat. But he did 
not run far before he fell or threw himself over a 
high embankment, down on a heap of rocks, “ struck 
death into his brain,” and so died. 

I was touched by his tragic end, but I gloried in 
his spirit. 

I, perhaps, am not the judge. ButIcan not think 
that I am any the less womanly for having performed 
amateur groom service for that horse ; for having fed 
and watered, saddled and bridled him; for having 
rubbed him down from forelock to fetlock. It is our 
love for any work that gives it dignity and propriety. 
Grace Greenwood, in _. Y. Independent. 


° Cruelty to Apprentices. 

Mr. Jeffries pursued a system of torture in his in- 
tercourse with his apprentices, evidencing a degree 
of diabolical ingenuity and a heartlessness of which 
Satan himself might have been proud. He did not, 
in a paroxysm of rage, knock a boy down with the 
first thing he could lay his hand upon. Nor did he 
curse at and heap all sorts of vile abuse upon him. 
Far from it. No man could accuse him of being 
coarse and brutal, for no man, perhaps, had ever seen 
that stony, corpse-like face of his excited by any sen- 
sation, either of anger, or joy, or jealousy, or revenge, 
or despair. His face was as cold, and calm, and pas- 
sionless, as the unruffled bosom of a lake, even while 
the baleful currents of rancorous malice and treach- 
erous hypocrisy were seething and boiling in his cal- 
lous heart. With the quick-tempered, passionate 
man, cruelty is almost involuntary—but with Barak 
Jeffries, it was a science. If at any time, he decided 
to use the rod upon an offending apprentice, he had 
arrived at such perfection in the art of torturing, that 
the physical pain inflicted, however severe it might 
be, was only second to the mental distress of his vic- 
tim.— English paper. 


A Joyful Era, 


Oh! what a joyful era that will be, when the 
groans of this lower creation shall have an end:— 
“ When lambs, with wolves, shall graze the verdant 


mead, 
And boys, in flowery bands, the tiger lead; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet ; 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The canted basilisk, and speckled snake ; 
Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 


shall play.” 
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Provp looks lose hearts, but courteous words 
win them.—FErDin. 


And with their forked tongue, and pointless sting 


THE SINGING LESSON. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


A nightingale made a mistake; 
She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid from the moon. 
She wrung her claws, poor thing, 
But was far too proud to speak; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 
And pretended to be asleep! 


A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place ; 

The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face; 

She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snicker and sneer; 

She thought this life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 


“O nightingale!” cooed a dove, 
“QO nightingale! what’s the use; 
You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 
Don’t skulk away from our sight 
Like a common contemptible fowl; 
You bird of joy and delight, 
Why behave like an owl? 


Only think of all you have done; 
Only think of all you can do; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you? 

Lift up your proud little crest; 
Open your musical beak; 

Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only to speak.” 


The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass; 
The night was divinely calm; 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm! 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about; 
And this story ’s a moral I know 
If you'll try to find it out! 
—Christian Standard. 


A Cat Casr.—Baltimore has a “cat case.” The 
plaintiff was the owner of a valuable cat of the Mal- 
tese breed, which had been missing for about four 
months. The cat was discovered in the possession of 
the defendant, and plaintiff, in order to recover it, 
was obliged to sue out a writ of replevin, the cat and 
its collar being valued at $25. At the trial of the 
case, in which both sides were represented by coun- 
sel, the defendant produced an account against the 
plaintiff of $13.20 for boarding the cat 132 days, at 
ten cents per day. After hearing the evidence and 
argument, (in which defendant’s counsel contended 
that there was no property in cats,) the Justice gave 
judgment for plaintiff for possession of the cat, and 
one cent damages and costs to be paid by defendant. 
The bill of defendent for boarding the cat was dis- 
allowed. 
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as Foop.—The society for the 
ropagation of the use of horse-flesh as food pub- 
ishes the following information: In 1867, the shops 
for the sale of this article furnished to the public, in 
Paris, 2,152 horses, (including a few donkeys and 
mules,) representing about 430,400 kilogrammes 
(2 lbs. each) of eatable meat. In 1868, the figures 
were 2,421 and 484,200, being an increase of 269 
and 53,800. Last winter new establishments were 
opened at Rheims, Troyes, Toulon, Marseilles, Sedan, 
Bordeaux, ete. The Prefect of the Gard, by a 
decree of the 18th June last, has authorized the con- 
struction of a slaughter-house, at Nismes, for these 


P The Mutilation of Dogs. 
Sir Edwin Landseer, one of the judges at the d 
show in London, Eng., endeavored to exclude all dogs 
that had been mutilated by ear-cropping or other- 
wise. The principal reason (says a correspondent) 
for Sir Edwin Landseer’s protest is, that the cropping 
of ears is most cruel and hurtful to the dog. Ths 
cruelty complained of is not in the operation ; that, 
after all, is a small matter. It consists in deprivi 
the animal of a defence which Nature has given to it 
against the entrance of earth and sand into the ears, 
The entrance of these into the ears distresses the d 
much, causing deafness, abscesses and cancer. All 
dogs, more or less, require to be protected from sand 
and earth by overlapping ears; but especially do ter- 
riers—literally “earth dogs”—the species which, of 
all others, is most persecuted by cropping. They go 
into a burrow, their ears get full of sand, and they 
suffer ever afterwards. Surely Sir Edwin Landseer 
is right in saying that judges of dogs ought not to 
sanction such gross treatment of the animal, and that 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should look to the practice. The only excuse that 
can be set up for the system is a delusive one. It is 
said that fighting dogs fare better with their ears 
cropped, and the exigencies of fighting dogs have set 
the fashion for all others. It is true that if an ear be 
gone it cannot be torn, but then it is forgotten that 
even for fighting purposes the ear is often a protec- 
tion. All these fighting dogs have what are called 
“points.” One has his way of.seizing the leg, another 
fixes upon the throat, and yet another makes a dash 
at the ban gland behind the ear, which in the dog 
is as sensitive as the most sensitive gland in the 
human body. Deprive the dog of his ear, and the 
assailant can get a good bit of it, and lay his adver- 
sary low. Leave the dog his ear, and the assailant’s 
grasp of the sensitive gland is impeded by the folds 
of the ear and rendered much more feeble. Thus, 
even to the fighting dog, the long ear: is a positive 
defence.—Banner of Light. 
Vermont. 
Daniel Macuen, of Plymouth, on State’s Attorney's 


before R. C. Haven, Esq., at Tyson Furnace on the 
2d July. 

From the evidence, it appeared that Macuen, on 
the 6th of March last, beat i horse, while harnessed 
to asled, with asled stake, knocking the animal down 
and bruising him badly. On the 19th of June he 
again, with a fence stake some six feet in length, 
while cultivating corn in the field, knocked the ani- 
mal down and inflicted wounds on its head, so that 
it could not eat for several days without difficulty. 
The animal was brought to the place of examination, 
and presented a sad spectacle of a bruised and beaten 
creature. So says the Herald. 

Macuen was bound over for trial at Woodstock. 
Hon. C. H. Chapman of Proctorsville, appeared for 
the State. It is refreshing to know that there are 
authorities in Vermont who have some practical re- 
gard to the rights of horses, and who are bold to de- 
fend the dumb animals from the brutalities of the 
human biped. 


Potice Court.—Alexander Lee.was, on com- 
plaint of officer Parkhurst of Somerville, arraigned, 
charged with cruelly beating a small pony owned by 
him. The defendant is an expressman, and resides 
in Somerville. He cruelly beat the pony with great 
pieces of board, breaking them over the head of the 
animal. Justice Ladd found the defendant guilty, 
and classified the offence as a great outrage upon 
the community. He expressed himself as being op- 
posed to the infliction of a fine in the case, deeming 
a term of imprisonment necessary. He therefore 
sentenced the defendant to the house of correction 
for the term of three months. 


A bull fight came off at Goffstown, N. H., on the 
7th. Two farmers matched their bulls, and the fight 
was witnessed by quite a crowd. When one had 
whipped the other, a fresh bull was trotted out, and 


the animals. 


animals.— Foreign paper. 


the fight went on till it was thought best to separate 


complaint for cruelty in beating his horse, was brought ° 
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Cruelty in Slaughter-Houses, 


Translated from the French of Dr. Carteauz, Librarian of 
the Society for the Protection of Animals, Paris. 


No one can refrain from emotion when he thinks 
of the cruelty to which animals destined for food are 
subjected in slaughter-houses. * * * *# 

Although new slaughter-houses are better built 
than the old, something yet remains to be done for 
the protection of animals before they are killed, and 
in order to obtain the desired result, the following 
measures are necessary./ 

1. All animals should be slaughtered in a place 
entirely separate from the one where they are 
skinned. he sight of blood, and the cries of the 
butchers often make animals very unwilling to enter 
the slaughter-house, and they are obliged to be driven 
in by the aid of dogs and blows. They are inse- 
eurely penned while awaiting their turn to be 
slaughtered, and often escape, which irritates the 
butchers, who make them pay dearly for their hasty 
flight. 

2. The right of slaughtering should be given to no 
one but chosen butchers, who unite strength, gentle- 
ness and ability; and even they should be constantly 
watched. 

3. A railway should be built from each stable, for 
a low, light car, one of whose sides might be let down 
toform an inclined plane, by which eight or ten 
sheep or one or two calves could be put into it. This 
car, covered with wicker-work, might be closed and 
easily drawn by one of the butchers to the slaughter- 
house, which should be built in the following manner: 

It should contain three divisions, one for sheep, 
one for calves, and one for oxen. Each of these 
divisions should be subdivided into two smaller ones, 
one at the back, where the animals should await their 
turn to be slaughtered, the other where they should 
be brought, one after another, to be bled. A trench 
should be dug under each hurdle to receive the 
blood and to carry it into a cistern under the floor. 
The butcher, after having secured the animals to be 
slaughtered in the waiting-pen, should go with his 
car, upon another railway, leading to the slaughter- 

n, to take the animals, after they have been bled, 


* into his scalding-house, and there skin them. In this 


way there will be no chance for escape on the part 
of the animals, and less for cruelty on that of the 
butchers. 

It is much better to prevent cruelty than to punish 
it after it has been inflicted. 

One or more buildings designed solely for slaughter- 
houses would have undeniable advantages, for the 
following reasons: 

All necessary apparatus, tools and instruments 
could be kept there to insure speedy death to ani- 
mals. Sheep would no longer be seen with their 
hind-legs twisted and crossed, before death, by their 
torturer, or, with their throats half cut, running into 
the scalding-house, followed and mutilated by the 
butchers’ men; and calves lying on hurdles would, 
no longer be allowed to writhe until they fall, drag- 
ging the hurdles after them and pulling out of joint 
the limbs by which they are tied. 

Many other advantages, too, might be gained in 
such a slaughter-house. Kindness and humanity 
woukl be increased by a system which, by avoiding 
every-day brutality, would prevent butchers’ boys 

learning cruelty before skill. 

4. Active and constant watch should be kept in 
every slaughter-house by special police agents, who 
should not be on duty more than one day at a time, 
and who should, on no account, be allowed to be 
established in the slaughter-house, 

ause it is notorious that discipline soon grows lax 
under the influence of intimate acquaintance. . 

Finally, every driver or butcher should be com- 
pelled to carry animals in low cars whose back 
might be let down to form an inclined plane, by 
which they could be easily let in and out, and have 
no temptation for escape, as now. It is true that 
inclin lanes have on introduced into new 

ughter-houses for the use of calves. This has been 
also done in old houses, but both butchers and drov- 
ers immediately broke all the planes which had been 
given them, to save themselves the trouble of draw- 
ing them to the stables when ready for use. 


The Shepherd and The Lamb. 
BY DAVID BARKER. 


In the Scottish hills as a Shepherd strolled, 
On an eve with his ancient crook, 

He found a lamb, that was chilled and young, 
By the side of a purling brook. 


And thro’ fear that the lamb might sicken and die, 
From its mother’s side might roam, 

He carried it up with a tender care, 
To a fold in his highland home. 


’Mid the dreary nights, o’er the cragged peaks, 
Through the winds and storms, and the cold, 
The mother followed her captured lamb, 
To the door of the Shepherd’s fold. 


Once I had a lamb by its mother’s side, 
It was artless pure and mild, 

’Twas the dearest lamb in my own dear flock,— 
Oh the pale little blue-eyed child. 


But a Shepherd came when the sun grew low, 
By a path that has long been trod, 

And he carried my lamb thro’ the mists of night, 
To his fold in the mount of God. 


With a tearful eye and a bleeding heart 
We must bear it and struggle on, 

And climb that mount by the Shepherd’s track, 
To the fold where our lamb is gone. 


(Communicated.] 
Dog Detective. 

A gentleman living in Pelham, West Chester Co., 
N. Y., had retired to his room for the night, when 
he heard a scratching at his chamber door. On 
opening it his dog walked in, (a thing he had never 
done before, always sleeping in the lower hall) and 
went directly to the wardrobe, and commenced 
growling. The gentleman immediately conjectured 
that something was wrong, and getting his pistols, 
opened the door of the wardrobe and found a bur- 
glar concealed there. He had him arrested. 


Milk Wasted. 


We have often wondered why men of a naturally 
saving disposition, who would be shocked to see a 
pint of milk spoiled in the milk-house, should allow 
quarts and gallons to be lost in the bad management 
of the herd in the stable, kicking cows with heavy 
boots, striking with stools and keeping the animals 
in a constant strain of excitement and fear. We 
have no doubt that the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of milk is infiuenced by undue excitement and 
nervous agitation. It must be the experience of 
every one familiar with practical dairying, that cows 
will lessen their milk when frightened; that they 
will do this for days in succession ifthe fright be 
continued. It has been noticed that any unusual 
noise or disturbance will have an effect. Be kind to 
Brindle, and she will reward your kindness; for 
docility is a quality of her nature and needs but to 
have full play.— Utica Herald. 
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Se_r-Contro..—It is a great advantage to keep 
quiet, gracefully and naturally. [Self-control is the 
best evidence of a cultivated intellect and a clear 
conscience. It is a great pleasure to meet those who 
wisely listen and observe—who review what is said 
without prejudice, and with or without advice com- 
mit no errors. Nothing is so difficult to do—nothing 
so rarely done. 


First anp Later Love.—How is fit that the 
poets have said so many fine things about our first 
love—so few about our later love? Are their first 
poems their best? or are not those the best which 
come from their fuller thought, their larger experi- 
ence, their deeper-rooted affections? The boy’s flute- 
like voice has its own spring charm; but the man 
should yield a richer, deeper music.—Author of 
“ Adam Bede.” 
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KINDNESS TO THE YOUNG.—If there be a good in 
the world that we do without knowing it, without 
conjecturing the effect it may have on a human 
soul, it is when we show kindness to the young in 
the first barren footpath up the mountain of life.— 
BULWER. 


== 


Drinking Fountains. 

We commend to the attention of our wealthy and 
humane men, the following article from the “ London 
Times,” in the hope that some of them will erect a 
monument which will daily bring more blessings on 
their memory than any other act of their lives. 
If there were fifty fountains running in our streets and 
squares to day, it would be the best temperance move- 
ment ever inaugurated, to say nothing of the other 
blessings to men and beasts :— 


On Saturday afternoon the tenth annual meeting 
of the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle- 
trough Association was held at Willis’s Rooms. 
Among those present were Lord Grosvenor (who pre- 
sided), the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M. P., the Right 
Hon. W. F. Cowper, M. P., Sir Walter Stirling, Mr. 
Samuel Gurney, Dr. Aldis, Mr. J. Taylor and Mr. E. 
Waterhouse. Mr. J. Lee, secretary to the association, 
read the annual report. It stated that the committee 
had been enabled to maintain existing fountains and 
troughs in the mbdst perfect state of efficiency through- 
out the year, and to erect nine new fountains and 
thirty new troughs during that time. The ordinary 
donations for the year amounted to £1,687 ; donations 
for special fountains and troughs, £830, and annual 
subscriptions, £771. There was a steady increase in 
their revenue of about £100 a year. The need of 

roviding public free supplies of water for animals 
in our streets had long been recognized, but until the 
committee endeavored to meet that need they had no 
conception of its magnitude, and at first it appeared 
to them incredible that so much water could possibly 
be consumed, but when they discovered that more 
than 1,200 horses alone (besides oxen, sheep and dogs) 
frequently drank at one trough in a single day, the 
quantity consumed ceased to appear excessive, and 
they were left to choose between adhering to the 
limited mode of supplying originally designed, and 
thus permitting thousands of parched and faintin 
animals to go away from the troughs daily unsatisfi 
or to secure the provision of such a supply as would 
enable all comers to have a drink. They at once de- 
cided to adopt the latter course, and to trust to the 
liberality of their friends for the additional cost. 
They have now 123 fountains aud 125 troughs under 
their care, and the amount required for the efficient 
maintenance and supply of these is not less than £1,- 
200 ayear. Among the donations for the last year 
were £100 from the Queen, £300 from Lady Ben- 
tinck, and £500 from a friend known only as “a 
water baby.” In their last report the committee 
announced the completion of an expensive fountain 
in Hyde Park, at the cost of an Indian prince, the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, and they had now the 
unexpected satisfaction to announce a still more mu- 
nificent gift from Mr: Cowasjee Jehangeer Ready- 
money, an Indian gentleman, who has long been re- 
nowned for deeds of charity, and who has now ex- 
tended his benevolence to England, and erected this 
fountain as a token of gratitude to the people of Eng- 
land for the protection enjoyed by him and his Par- 
see fellow-countrymen under the British rule in India. 
This fountain will cost £1,400, and will be one of the 
most elegant and durable in London. 


How a Blind Horse was Fed. 
From the French of A. de Beaupre. 

A rich farmer had in his stable a blind horse, fo 
years old, who had been the first one he had own 
They had been’ young together, and were now grow- 
ing old. The good farmer treated his old comrade 
like a disabled soldier, tenderly caring for and caress- 
ing him, and preparing his food with his own hands, 
for the poor creature had lost his teeth and could not 
chew it himself. ‘The horse knew his master’s voice, 
and neighed as soon as he heard it. One day, when 
the farmer had brought him his food later than 
usual, he was astonished at finding him eating. But 
what was his surprise when he saw that his other 
horses had chewed a part of their own food and 
placed it in their old friend’s manger! May we not 
ae that Providence employs animals to teach 
men 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, October 5, 1869. 


Transportation of Stock. 

In another column we publish one article show- 
ing that diseased meat results from improper trans- 
portation of cattle, and another giving the decision 
of the French Court of Appeals, as to the liability 
of railroad corporations. 

We have endeavored, in a quiet way, to induce 
our Massachusetts railroads to introduce reforms in 
this matter, but have not been successful. 

In our next paper we expect to be able to show 
what other means we have resorted to, but in the 
mean time make no further comment. 


Agricultural Fairs. 

We have taken occasion to distribute at the vari- 
ous Fairs in New England the past month a large 
number of our papers, hoping to interest the horse 
and cattle fanciers in our cause, our society and 
our journal. We have been gratified at the good 
feeling exhibited toward us, and have been more 
gratified to see little cruelty to animals at these 
gatherings. Men are beginning to find that kind- 
ness to animals is prefteble, and that their interests 
and their humanity are partners in the management 
of their stables and their farms. 

We beg to acknowledge courtesies from the gen- 
tlemen connected with these organizations. 


Corner of Boylston and Charles Streets. 

A complaint having been entered at our office by 
one of our prominent citizens for cruelty to a horse 
at the above named place, we endeavored to pro- 
cure a warrant. But in this, as in many other 
cases, we were refused; the court requiring more 
evidence than could be furnished. 

Out of this grew a petition, which we presented 
to the Mayor and Aldermen from residents of that 
vicinity asking that an officer might be stationed at 
this point to prevent the abuse likely to occur at 
such steep grades. 

The petition has been granted, and we trust here- 
after no cause of complaint will occur at this place. 


Diseased Meat from Improper Transportation of Cat- 
tle and Sheep. 


Much has been said in newspapers concerning the 
revalence of intestinal diseases in Paris. Their 
atest theory on the cause of this epidemic is that it 

proceeds entirely from the consumption of diseased 
meat. 

Sheep, and probably oxen, are brought from long 
distances—Piedmont or Hungary, for instance—and 
reach Paris in so tired a state that they refuse food, 
and are slaughtered while sick. It has been sug- 
gested that butchers should be compelled not to 
slaughter animals until they are perfectly well. 
Would it not be more economical and less cruel to 
give them food and water on the way, and to allow 


them to rest for a few hours at a time ?— Translated 


Srom the Bulletin of the Brussels Society. 


This is a question which the American people do | 


not yet appreciate. But the time is coming when it | 
will not be overlooked. Substitute Boston for Paris 


in above article, and Texas and Illinois for Piedmont 
and Hungary, and it ‘would be well adapted to this 
latitude.—Eb. 


Miss Burpett Coutts has written a letter to 
the London Times on the humane treatment of ani- 
mals, which we shall publish in our next. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Clipping and Singeing Horses. 

In previous papers we have asked our horse-fan- 
ciers to defend the above practice. We are open 
to conviction, and do not propose to enter into 
wholesale condemnation of the practice without 
hearing both sides. 

As clipping will commence soon after the issue 
of our November paper we hope to receive one or 
more communications during this month. Let us 
have light. In the meantime we give the following 
extract from the report of the New York Society : 


“ With the approach of winter, Nature generously 
provides the horse with a warmer coat of hair; the 
obvious intent of which is thwarted by the device 
of man, who, with shears and lamp, cruelly removes 
the covering wisely provided by the beneficent 
Creator. 

“This is simply a labor-saving invention of the 
groom. * * * 

“Let any person go out of doors when the ther- 
mometer indicates 32°, in his shirt and drawers only, 
and he will have a lively sense of the ‘ advantages’ 
which are claimed for this inhuman practice.” 


Since the above was in type “ A Subscriber” has 
sent us the following letter and certificate, in answer 
to our former invitation to present the other side: 


Mr. Eprror,—Some numbers since you invited 
inquiry as to the cruelty or non-cruelty of clipping 
horses. In my younger days, before clipping was 
introduced, I have had my hunters in England almost 
perished with the long winter coat still saturated 
with wet, and cold wet at that, after they had, what 
the grooms called, “ cooled off.’ Constant rheu- 
matics were the consequence. Now your horse’s 
coatis dry almost at once. You must recollect that 
the horse, as in use with us now, is wholly arti- 
ficially brought up and trained, and that clipping is 
one of the artificial assistances which materially 
aids the system. It would be very cruel were the 
horse turned out in a field after his work, but in a 
heated stable, with blankets, &c., it is wholly differ- 
ent. I abhor cruelty to animals, but I do not con- 
sider “ clipping ” in this category. 

I enclose a certificate, which 1 endorse. 

Certificate—We, the undersigned, having in the 
ordinary pursuit of our profession had ample and 
favorable opportunities for investigating and ob- 
serving the practical effects of clipping the horse as 
a preparation for winter work, unhesitatingly assert 
that our experience has convinced us that this 
operation is not only entirely free from ill effects or 
danger, but almost invariably proves highly bene- 
ficial. 

The clipped horse performs his labor with greater 
ease; sweats less; after work is soon dry, clean 
and comfortable; carries more flesh with a higher 
spirit on a given quantity of food; last, but not 
least, is unquestionably less liable or predisposed to 
disease than when encumbered by his natural win- 
ter covering. Prof. A. S. Copeman, N. Y. Vet. Col., 
102 West Thirty-second street, N. Y.; C. PrrGrim, 
M.R.V.C., London, 63 Livingston street, Brooklyn; 
W. H. LittyMan, M. R. V. C., London, 12 Florence 
street, Boston; Wm. Locknuart, Edinburgh Vet. 
Col., 124 East Thirteenth street, N. Y.; CHARLES 
Mutts, M. R. V.C., London; 15 West Forty-fourth 
street, N. Y. 

But this presupposes good care, good blankets, 
good stables. Shall we hear more on the subject 


next month ?-—Ep. 


Liability of Railroad Corporations. 

The French Court of Appeal decided, February 
8, 1869, that the obligation, imposed by a special 
regulation upon the sender of live animals by rail, to 
oversee them when they are put into and taken out 
of the cars, and to take all necessary care of them 
on the way, does not exempt the railway company 
from taking care that they arrive at their destination 
in good condition. Consequently, it may be held 
responsible for all accidents which happen to animals 
during the journey, unless it can prove a casualty or 
other occurrence beyond its control. 


Books and Pictures Wanted, 


We give the advantage of our circulation to the 
following, issued by the N. Y. Society :— 


NOTICE. 

The Secretary respectfully requests subscribers, 
members and others, to transmit to the Society’s 
office any extracts from newspapers or other publi- 
cations, which may come under their observation, 
bearing upon the objects of the Society; and also 
all books treating on natural history, or of any 
kind which may add to the value of the library of 
the Society, thereby greatly aiding the Executive 
officers in arriving at correct conclusions upon the 
various subjects which fall under their cognizance, 

The donation of a first-class Encyclopedia would 
be much appreciated. 


We take this opportunity to add that, after the 
N. Y. call is answered, there is a kindred Society in 
this latitude which would like a duplicate remem- 
brance. 

We venture to suggest also that paintings, en- 
gravings or chromo-lithographs, representing kind- 
ness to animals, are good missionaries, if hung 
upon the walls of our office. In every way we 
desire to teach and be taught! 


Burking Bergh. 

The “N. Y. Citizen” having inquired whether 
some benevolent person will not “ Burk Bergh,’ 
Mr. Bergh, in a recent address, thus humorously 
replies :— 


“ Burking,” ladies and gentlemen, is a lively little 
process, and consists of a sort of “ poor man’s plas- 
ter,’ which is clapped over the victim’s mouth, pro- 
ducing suffocation; after which the body is hurried 
off to the dissecting-room. Now, I have one objec- 
tion to its being applied to me—not of a personal 
character, however—but because I feel that I have 
not yet done all that I hope to do in persuading 
brute tormentors of the crime and folly of so doing. 


So soon as I shall have realized this expectation, ° 


my body is quite at the disposal of the Faculty; 
and I shall enjoy the ante mortem satisfaction of 
knowing, that while living I was morally, socially 
and personally useful, and when dead, contributed 
to the advancement of science. 


A. Word from Maine. 

PoRTLAND, Sept. 15, 1869. 
Mr. Epitor :—Your valuable paper has made its 
appearance in this section of late, through the instru- 
mentality of Henry Taylor, Esq. We believe it to 
be one of the best means to prevent the abuse which 
is so often heaped upon our dumb animals by reck- 
less men and boys throughout the land. It deserves 
a wide-spread circulation, until societies are formed 
in every section of our country. And it is gratifying 
to know that Maine, at the last session of its legisla- 
ture, passed a law making it a penal offence to abuse 
dumb animals. Now all we lack is the formation of 
societies to see that all who violate those laws shall 

be duly punished. Shall this be done ? D. 


Bangor already has a society, and we hear that 
Portland will soon organize one.—Ep. 


Brutaiiry.—Early on Sunday a dog fight for $200 
a side, between the Providence dog “ Brutus,” and 
the Boston dog “ Blue Jack,” came off on Silver 
street, South Boston, in presence of about fifty spec- 
tators. “ Brutus” was declared the winner, and was 
subsequently sold to a man residing in Brighton fo? 
$225.— Exchange. 

We are anxious to be present at one of those ex- 
hibitions or a little before, and will introduce our- 
selves to the operators? 

Will some of our friends give us the name and 
residence of one or more of the men who train and 
keep dogs for the above purposes, and give us 
notice in advance of any of, these exhibitions ?—Ep. 
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Hr. Angell’s Letters. 


[No. 9.] 
Lucerne, Aug. 20th, 1869. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 


Shortly after writing you from Geneva, I started on 
an extended tour to attend the International Con- 
of our societies at Zurich, and through Swit- 
zerland. Passing up the lake first to Evian, on the 
Savoy side; thence crossing to the Swiss side at 
Lausanne, and through the cities of Freiburg and 
Berne, to Thun; across Lake Thun to Interlachen 
and Lauterbrunnen; across Lake Brienz to the falls 
of the Giesbach; across the Brunig pass, by the 
lakes of Sarnen and Four Cantons, to Lucerne; 
thence, by rail, to Zurich ; thence to the falls of the 
Rhine ; thence, through Constance and Lake Con- 
stance, to atz and Pfeffers Bad; thence, by the 
Via-mala and Splugen passes, across the Alps to 
Italy, and through Lake Como to Milan; returning 
Maggiore, the Simplon, Furca and the 
most beautiful part of the St. Gotthard passes, to 
Fluelen and Lucerne. I have not seen all of the 
beauty of Switzerland, for the seeing of all this 
t ocean of mountains would be the work of 
oad summers. But I have followed the Rhine, 
the Rhone and the Arve to their sources; have seen 
the great glaciers; the most beautiful waterfalls and 
lakes, and the grandest mountain passes. 
Switzerland is not all mountains. The country 
about its larger towns, such as Geneva, Freiburg, 
Berne, Neufchatel, Zurich and Constance has little 
to distinguish it from very much of~our scenery at 
home. And the scenery about Interlachen and 
Lucerne, and on the passes most frequented, can 
hardly be said to excel ours. But it is quite another 
thing to wind over the Simplon pass, higher than 
the top of Mount Washington, and the Splugen 
pass, higher still, and the Furca pass, highest of. all, 
towering up 8,150 English feet; and, from the tops of 
all these passes, to see other mountains, thousands of 


_ feet higher, and covered with snow and glaciers. It 


is quite another thing to be driven, at a fast trot, in 
an unwieldy diligence, down the steep side of a 
mountain, on a narrow road cut into and through 
the rocks, along the edge of precipices overhung by 
cliffs and overhanging what seem almost unfathoma- 
ble depths ; turning sharp zigzags at full speed; no 
outer wall for protection, and the outer wheel often 
within three or four feet of the edge. To be sure, 
one tries to believe the carriage strong, the horses 
ntle and the driver skillful. But suppose a stone 
should roll down and frighten the horses, or a horse 
stumble, or the harness break, or a wheel roll off, or 
that glass of brandy the driver took at the last stop- 
ing place prove too strong, or suppose he should fall 
i Ris seat, what then? Why, only the diligence 
and its contents would most probably be hurled in 
an instant down hundreds — possibly in some places 
thousands of feet. The roads are very perfect, con- 
structed with wonderful skill; but particularly on the 
Furea pass, and the Italian side of the Splugen pass, 
they are cut into and through the mountain in zig- 
down an almost perpendicular descent, and 
while I would advise every one who would form a 
true conception of the Alps to make these passes, I 
would also advise them to do the worst parts in pri- 
vate conveyances, the speed and driving of which 
they can regulate. It would but waste time to 
describe all the places I have seen. The guide-books 
do that. I will, therefore, only mention what seem 
to me the gems of Switzerland. Mont Blane and 
the Valley of Chamouni, I have already mentioned 
ina former letter. ‘To these I will now add Lakes 
Thun, Brienz and the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
and Interlachen and Lucerne, with their surroundings. 
Interlachen is a combination of Saratoga and the 
White Mountains. Lucerne a combination of Sara- 
Ri and Lake George. They are the two fashion- 
le mountain centres of Switzerland. Interlachen 
occupies the ground between the two small lakes of 
Thun and Brienz, and within easy distance are many 
of the most notable things, including the falls of the 
iesbach, which is unexceptionably the most beautiful 


fall of a small stream I eversaw. Lucerne, on Lake 
Lucerne, otherwise called “The Lake of the Four 
Cantons,” has, in the Rigi and other mountains about 
it, different, but equally notable surroundings. After 
these come the Falls of the Rhine, at Schaffhausen, 
indescribably beautiful — the scenery about Ragatz 
and Pfeffers Bad —the wonderful Via-mala, Splu- 
gen, Simplon, St. Gothard and Furea passes,— the 
great Glacier of the Rhone on the latter pass —four 


frozen Niagaras in one; and those beautiful blue 


Italian lakes — choicest gems in the crown of Italy. 
Milan has a cathedral said to be second in size only 
to St. Peter’s, and on its roof are the statuettes of 
hundreds of saints and apostles. It has also a royal 
palace, a theatre, “La Scala,” and an immense 
arcade, consisting of two streets in the form of a 
cross, paved with marble, covered with glass and 
filled with shops. 


POPULATION.— WEATHER.— WOMEN. 


Switzerland has twenty-two cantons, and a popu- 
lation of about two and a half millions, about equally 
divided between Protestants and Catholics. Part of 
the people speak German, part French, and part a 
patois which is neither German nor French. Since 
the second of July I have seen but seven rainy days, 
and no musquitoes. The lakes are of a beautiful 
green or blue color, and liable to sudden and violent 
storms. Crossing Lake Lucerne the other day we 
were driven from the deck by a hail storm. On the 
top of the Furca pass we found it snowing. Much 
of the rowing of small boats is done by women, who 
stand in the stern and push the oars. In Milan and 
some of the Swiss towns I have been pleased to see 


streets paved with broad, flat stones for the wheels, - 


and a finer pavement for the horses. But I have 
been displeased to see cows, dogs and women used 
as beasts of burden. Last week, on Maggiore, I saw 
some twenty women, old, middle-aged and young 
girls, with huge baskets lashed to their backs and 
shoulders, unloading a cargo of coal from a vessel. 
Each stooping in turn for a stalwart man to shovel 
the coal into her basket, and then staggering over a 
narrow plank to the shore, whilst another specimen 
of the “genus homo” stood by as overseer, to drive 
them faster. 

The Geneva Society for Protecting Animals is 
admitting children to a certain class of membership, 
on the payment of a small sum. The idea strikes 
me favorably. 


CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


The International Congress of our societies, at 
Zurich, was in session on the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th 
days of August, in the City Hall of Zurich, granted 
by the city authorities for that purpose, and was the 
fifth of its kind ever held. The first being at Dres- 
den in 1861,—second, at Hamburgh in 1863,— third, 
at Vienna in 1865,— fourth, at Paris in 1867, and 
the next is to be held at London in 1871. Thirty- 
three societies were represented by sixty delegates, 
England being represented by three, Messrs. Frazer, 
Gurney and John Colam, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, and the United States by the writer 
only. The congress was composed mostly of Ger- 
mans. Its president (the president of the local soci- 
ety at Zurich) spoke German,—the documents and 
discussions were in that language, and as neither of 
the representatives of the French, English or Amer- 
ican societies understood it, we were, of course, at a 
disadvantage. What we said and did will be printed 
with the doings of the congress, and forwarded to 
you, but how correctly interpreted remains to be seen. 
The mornings were devoted to discussions on various 
important topics, such as the best methods of cattle 
transportation ; the best methods of killing animals ; 
the deleterious effects of the ill treatment of animals 
upon their meats ; the importance of a general humane 
education of the people, &c., &c. ‘The society in 
Zurich entertained us in a most princely manner. 
Monday evening we had a public reception. Tues- 
day afternoon and evening a steamboat excursion on 
the lake, with a band of music and small cannon; 
landed on a beautiful island, were most hospitably 
entertained, and on our return welcomed to the city 
by a discharge of rockets and fireworks from the 
shore. Wednesday afternoon we were entertained 


at a gentleman’s chateau, just out of the city; and in 
the evening with a concert and fireworks; and 
Thursday afternoon and evening we had an elegant 
dinner, in a hall beautifully decorated, to which we 
were conveyed in carriages, and where we found a 
band of music. All these things were planned and 
provided on the most liberal scale, by the society of 
Zurich. 

I feel richly paid for my journey, because of the 
er afforded me of comparing thoughts and . 
plans ; because of the many kind things said to me 
of my country, and the progress of our societies, and 
because of the pleasant acquaintances I made there, 
particularly with the gentlemen of the English dele- 
gation, one of whom, Mr. Colam, together with his 
excellent wife, have been my travelling companions 
ever since. 

POSSIBLE RESULTS OF THESE CONGRESSES. 

Aside from advancing the particular cause we 
advocate, I feel that great good may result from 
these congresses, composed of all nations and every 
form of religious and political faith, united and act- 
ing together. Possibly, through wise counsel, and a 
humane education of the people, they may lead to 
the gradual disbanding of great standing armies, and 
putting the men who compose them to useful indus- 
try. Possibly the time may come when from the 
picture galleries of Europe shall be removed those 
works of art which speak only of useless battles, and 
serve only to promote internal strife. When the 
triumphal column of the Place Vendome shall give 
way to a marble fountain; when the Arch of Tri- 
umph, stripped of its bloody mementoes, shall become 
an Arch of Peace; when in the schools, and on the 
public squares, shall stand as models for the young, 
the statues of those who have benefited ankle 
When children shall learn by picture, song and 
story, that unnecessary war is crime. When the 
highest positions and honors of the state shall be 
given to the noblest men, and peace on earth and 
good will to all creatures shall dawn upon the world. 


Errata.—In Mr. Angell’s letter in September 
paper, for “ Zete Noir,” read “ Téte Noir.” 


The Brigand’s Dog. 
Translated fron the French, for Our Dumb Animals. 

A troop of soldiers under the command of the 
Neopolitan government was marching, at night, 
toward a little wood which was supposed to be 
the lurking-place of a horde of banditti. Just at day- 
break, when the soldiers had almost reached the 
wood, they saw a little dog, who had been lying down 
and keeping watch, rise and begin to bark at the top 
of his voice. The soldiers followed him, thinking 
that he would give the alarm, and, indeed, when 
they had reached the middle of the wood, they found 
that the brigands had fled. The officer in command, 
in his anger, shot the dog, who had just made him 
lose his prey ; the animal howled fearfully, and fell, 
to all appearance dead. : 

The soldiers went on their way, but in a few min- 
utes saw the very dog who had just been “killed” 
stealing behind the trees, tacking like a ship, and 
intently watching the direction which they had taken. 
They ran after him, caught him, and saw that he had 
not been in the least hurt. His instinct had taught 
him to feign death, that he mfght be able to keep at 
his sentinel’s post. His remarkable intelligence and 
cunning air won the love of the soldiers, who adopted 
him and trained him to hunt the banditti for whom 
he had been so faithful a watchman. 


Be Free. 
Nature imprints upon whate’er we see 
‘That has a heart and life in it, Be free; : 
The beasts are charter’d—neither age nor force 
Can quell the love of freedom in a horse; 
He breaks the cord that held him at the rack, 
And conscious of an unincumbered back, 
Snuffs up the morning air, forgets the rein; 
Loose fly his forelocks and his ample mane; 
Responsive to the distant neigh, he neighs; 
Nor stops till, overleaping all delays, 
He finds the pasture where his fellows graze. 
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Department. 


LAD WITH A GOOD CHARACTER. 


Singh. 


Lad with a Good Character. 


The following dialogue be- ; 
tween a farmer and a city | 
friend affords a pleasing illus- 
tration of the importance of 
masters securing servants who 
practice kindness to animals: 

Farmer. That farm-lad of | 
mine makes me pounds upon 
pounds richer every year. 

Friend. How is that ? | 

Farmer. By his good tem- | 

r and kindness to my stock. | 

e has a kind word for every- | 
thing on the farm. Every horse, | 
cow, and even the pigs, know 
him, and will come to him like 
dogs. Ican trust him to take 
cattle or sheep to market with- 
out any fear of their being over- 
driven, and I can thereby get a 
higher price for them. If all 
servants who have to do with 
horses and cattle were like that 
lad there would not be much 
for the “Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” 


to do. 

Friend. That Society is do- 
ing a great amount of service to | 2 
the nation, but I wish that the || 
committee would give medals, || 
or certificates of honor,,to those 
who are noted for their kind- 
ness to animals. It is right to 
punish the cruel, but why not 
do honor to the kind ? 

Farmer. That ’s a capital 
idea. It would, I believe, do a 
vast amount of good. Of this || 
I am sure, my lad deserves such | ij 
a medal. | ii 

Friend. In Paris medals of | if 
honor for kindness to animals | if 
have for some years past been | if 
presented by the Emperor in | j 
cases like the above, and I hope | |i 
that it will be done in England || 
ere long. Some of our carters ||] 
show great skill and kindness | jf 
in managing their horses in our | |i 
crowded city streets. I should | iM 
rejoice to see them decorated | 
with some token of honorable | 
distinction.- Our Children’s Pets. | 


A Peep into Childland, 


A little friend of, ours found among Santa’s offer- 
ings a wax doll. It bears the poetical name of Maud, 
and is taken out every pleasant morning for its health. 
The other day, observing a piece of orange merino 
pinned on a stick by the nursery door, I peeped in at 
the children, when I was quickly notified to leave by 
little Charley, who seemed to be acting in the ca- 
pacity of doctor, “ for Maud was tooken dreadful bad 
with the smallpox, and the yellow flag was hung 
out!” Dear only knows how much nursing and doc- 
toring went on, but some time afterward I heard 
some painful discords and failures in an attempt at 
singing the Sunday school hymn of “Sister, thou wast 
mild and lovely,” after which I beheld a little pro- 
cession, in which Charley carried the dog and Floy 
the cat, dressed up in shawls, and as they slowly wound 
up the hill into the garden, I understood from the 
mourning rags they wore, and the general crying and 
distress, that it was a funeral going on, Maud having 
died from the disease. I arrived at the little grave 
under the geranium bush just in time to rescue the 
lovely wax doll from being buried. “She’s sewed | 
BP in a bag,” said Floy, “and we would a undigged | 


to paper. | 
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Bedtime. 
Rosebud lay in her trundle-bed, 
With her small hands folded above her head, 
And fixed her innocent eyes on me, 
While a thoughtful shadow came over their glee ; 
“Mamma!” she said, “ when I go to sleep, 
I pray to the Father my soul to keep ; 
And he comes and carries it far away, 
To the beautiful home where his angels stay. 
I gather red roses, and lilies so white, 
I sing with the angels through all the long night; 
And when, in the morning, I wake from my sleep, 
He gives back the soul I gave him to keep, 
And I only remember, like beautiful dreams, 
The garlands of lilies, the wonderful streams.” 
—Seminary Magazine. 


A NATURALIST has been watching birds, to see | 


what they eat. 
neighborhood of 800 flies in an hour. A pair of 
night swallows destroyed, in 15 minutes, an immense 
swarm of gnats. 
an hour, with insects in their bills, to their nests. 


A 


A robin redbreast killed in the | 


A pair of wrens flew 36 timesin | 5 
- | way back to his house. 


pair of sparrows carried, in a single day, 300 worms | 
or caterpillars to their nests—certainly a good com- | 


pensation for the few cherries they pluck from the | 


trees. 


“T have only two stories to 
tell you of Singh, but both are 
very extraordinary. I told you 
he was a water spaniel; goin 
into the water, therefore, was 
natural to him, and he was an 
excellent diver. On one occa. 
sion, some other cousins of mine 
with whom he was staying for a 
short time, wished to show 4 
friend what Singh could do, 
They were out fishing, and the 
river was very high. A tin bait 
can was thrown into a deep pool 
near a bridge, and Singh spent 
the whole afternoon diving for it 
without success. The next morn- 
ing, at six o’clock, he was at the 
river alone diving, but he could 
not get the can. It began to 
rain heavily and Singh went 
home. The next day he went 
off to the river, but it was very 
much swollen, so he returned 
home at once. There was a 
day or two of showery weath 
and then dry weather set if 
For eight days he never went 
near the river, when one day, 
while out walking with one of 
the family, he suddenly started 
off. They called him, but he 
paid noattention tothem. They 
were out some hours, and on 
their way home they overtook 
Mr. Singh, in the highest state 
of delight, with the bait-can in 
his mouth.” 

“ He had found it, then ?” 

“ Yes, and the really wonder- 
ful part of it is, that he should 
have shown so much calculation. 
He evidently knew that while 
the river was swollen he could 
not find the can, and so he 
waited till the dry weather had 
allowed the water to run off.— 
Young Crusader. 


Dog Story. 


A few days ago a dog belog- 
ing to Rew. 
Lebanon, N. H., had a slight 
“onpleasantness” with a wood- 
chuck, and the latter seized him 
by the cheek and refused to 
relinquish his hold. With re- 
markable presence of mind, his dogship repaired to 
a brook near by, and sousing the woodchuck under, 
held him there until he was drowned. 


My St. Bernard Puppy. 
. Mr. Eprror:—I have a St. Bernard and New- 
foundland pup, eight months old. A few days since 
I found he had gone off in the direction of a pond 
a quarter of a mile distant. He had a sixteen pound 
weight attached to a hitch-rein, which he dragged 
off with him. As he came near the pond, his collar 
gave way, and left the weight in the road. A lady 
seeing the dog standing in the road, took up the 
weight and placed it beside the road. The dog took 
up his quarters by the weight, and remained there 
until, a half hour later, I found him. As soon as I 
came up he seemed perfectly delighted, and ran to 
the water and had his accustomed bath. M. G. D. 
WesrtBrook, ME., Sept. 16, 1869. 


The same friend relates the story of his cat which 
was carried six miles in a bag, and shortly found her 


After such a marked preference, she “ will not be 
given away again!” ED. 


No man is free who does not command himself. 
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The Horse. 
BY HENRY BERGH. 


Of all the countless gifts of a bounteous Provi- 
dence, it has always seemed to me, that the horse is 
the most interesting and valuable ; and I am ashamed 
toadd, that it is the most abused! I shall not at- 
tempt to recount his usefulness—his worth is summed 
up in the inquiry, is there a transaction of man’s ex- 
jstence in which he is not represented, either directly 
or indirectly ? 

Look into his beautiful and gentle eyes; behold 


: him as he trudges along, bearing the burdens of com- 


merce; observe that fleet and graceful pace which 
pleasure or dispatch demands; hark, to the steady 
tramp upon the flinty streets where winter’s cutting 
blasts unite their moans with the tolling of the mid- 
night hour! and say, is this a mere brute, or is it a 
heavenly spirit in disguise ? 

The fraternal affection which exists between the 
Arab and his horse is charming to behold. Accord- 
ing to him, the horse is, after man, the most impor- 
tant of living creatures. Mahomet has consecrated 
inthe Koran a place of honor to this noble animal, 
and thus describes his creation: ‘God called the 
south wind to him and said: ‘ From thy principle I 
would create a new creature; therefore be con- 
densed—deposit thy fluidity, and assume a visible 
form!’ Being obeyed, he took a little of this ele- 
ment, now become palpable, blew upon it, and the 
horse was instantly produced. Go, said the Creator, 
possess thyself of the plains; thou shalt become for 
man a source of happiness and riches; and the glory 
of domesticating and possessing thee shall add new 
honors to his achievements.” 


Popular Errors, 


Stupid as a donkey! 

Why has the donkey received the stigma of fool- 
ishness and ignorance? I do not say that he 
deserves an honorary degree, though I am sure I 
have seen some of his race who were worthy of 
one. But there are many places left between wis- 
dom and folly, and we may surely find one some- 
where for the donkey. M. Bourguin, whose book 
Ihave just read, praises his good qualities, saying, 
“He is a model of sobriety, meekness and resigna- 
tion; he asks for nothing, abuses no privileges, but 
lightens the heavy burdens of weary life by his own 
patience.” 

“T have often thought,” adds the same writer, 
“that the donkey is much more intelligent than is 
commonly supposed. He is valuable in mountain- 
ous countries, on account of his sure-footedness in 
the most rocky paths and steep descents. Let us 
learn to requite his hard and faithful toil. He may 
be easily trained, and becomes attached to his mas- 
ter when he is well treated, which, unfortunately, 
is not often.” 

Buffon says that the donkey is naturally as 
patient, meek and quiet as the horse is proud, eager 
and fiery. Is it on account of this same meekness 
and patience that poor Jack is thought so stupid? 
It is often so among mankind, but it is better to be 
slandered than to slander, for, in the first instance, 
aman keeps his own self-respect and gains that of 
his fellow-men. I think that the donkey, with his 
patience, resignation and steadfastness, which is 
almost stoicism, is more of a philosopher than a 
fool, though it is true that one is the same as the 
wl in the vulgar mind.—From <A. Humbert’s 
works, 


Pattr AND THE Sparrow.—Carlotta Patti was 
once driving through a London suburb, when she 
observed a sparrow, which seemed to have been 
Wounded, fluttering along the roadside. Pitying 
the little sufferer, she stopped and took possession 
of the little creature. Since that hour, the bird and 
the cantatrice have been inseparable friends. It has 
been with her in all her journeyings, accepts its food 
from no other hands but hers, and seems to watch 
and wait for her as if it possessed an intelligence 
capable of gratitude.—Exchange. 


IMPORT DUTIES paid on living animals brought 
into the United States in 1868, was $466,000. 


“ Howe’er concealed from us the kind intent, 
The ways of God are all in mercy meant.” 


Darling, Come Now! 


Summer heard the ghost of frost 
Stealing down the sky; 

Gathering all her glories up, 
Turned she then to fly. 


Birds and flowers and golden hours, 
Music, perfume, glee: 
“T take the beauty of the world 
Over the hills with me.” 


Yet paused beside the western gates 
With finger on her brow: 
“One sweetest thing is yet forgot— 
Thou sweetest thing, come now!” 


Darling heard the silvery call, 
Her soul went from her eyes, 
And fled away with Summer-time 

Adown the western skies. 


Not for love or love’s wild tears 
Would she stay with me. 
O Summer! all the joy of life 
Went o’er the hills with thee. 
—Hearth and Home. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Scene in Boston. 


Dramatis Persone—Citizen, Teamster. 

[Citizen sees Teamster beating his horse over the 
nose and forehead with his whipstock, severely, be- 
cause the horse unwillingly backed his load. After 
beating him thus, the teamster lashed him heavily 
over the sides and fore legs AFTER the load had 
been backed to the desired position. 

Citizen, (loquitur.) I wouldn’t 
over the head, it’s a bad thing. 

Teams'er. Who owns this horse, captain, you 
or I? 

Citizen. No matter, just now, who owns him; you 
ought not to beat him so. 

Teamster. THe’s an ugly horse, and I know how to 
handle him. 

Citizen. Do you think beating your horse over 
the head will make him any the less “ugly,” as you 
call it? Will it do him any good ? 

Teamster. I know how to handle him. 

Citizen. No you don’t, if you beat him over the 
head with your whipstock. 

Teamster. I didn’t beat him over the head; I 
allow I beat him over the nose. He’s an ugly horse, 
and I know how to handle him. 

Citizen. His nose is part of his head, and I saw 
you lay your whipstock on, over his forehead and 
nose, pretty thoroughly. 

Teamster. Tl bet fifty dollars I didn’t hurt him. 
He’s ugly. 

Citizen. Do you think you take the right way to 
make him less “ ugly ?” Would it make you amiable 
to beat you over the head and face? 

Teamster. 1 didn’t hurt him. 

Citizen. There is a law which forbids such beat- 
ing. 

Teamster. I don’t care for your law ; do what you 
like ; my name is on the wagon, and I own the horse. 

Citizen. Very well; I will take your name, and 
see what the law will do. 

By-Standers. 'There’s a good many poor laws that 
ought to be given up. 

Citizen. That may be, but the law I spoke of just 
now is not one of them. 

Exit Citizen, leaving Teamster and others defiant. 


eat your horse 


The case is reported to us for our action. Our 
correspondent says he left the teamster “ defiant.” 
But he may be assured, if nothing else had been 
done, his dialogue had a good effect. The next time 
the teamster lost his temper he would think that the 
eye of some officer or member of the Society was on 
him, and his horse would escape the beating. Let 
all our citizens do like missionary work. 


He that knows how to speak knows also when to 
be silent.—ARCHIMEDES. 


Stable and Farm. 


Water Your Horses. 


It has been proved by cruel experiments in France 
that a horse will live twice as long upon water with- 
out solid food, as he can upon solid food without 
water — showing the importance of water in the suste- 
nance of the horse. 

A horse which had been deprived of water for 
three days, drank eleven gallons in the space of 
three minutes. J. M. A. 

Monterey, Mass. 


Take Care or Cows.—The care of cows is some- 
thing that requires knowledge and painstaking in de- 
tails. Good shelter and abundance of food they must 
have if we would make them profitable. Evenness 
of local temperature is a necessity. If the weather 
is cold or wet without doors, they should be made 
warm and dry within the stable. If the sun shines 
too hot, they should have the privilege of shade. When 
a cow becomes uncomfortable, the flow of her milk is 
restrained. A cow will return to you just in propor- 
tion as you confer care upon her.—Germantown 
Telegraph. 


How To PrevENtT A Cow From KICKING WHILE 
Mirxine.—A correspondent of the “ Rural Ameri- 
can” says: Take a linen cloth, wet it in cold water, 
and just before you commence milking, lay it on 
their loins wet. ‘Those who have tried it, say that a 
cow will not kick so long as the cold, wet cloth 
remains on her back. 


Duck Ratstné.—Less is known about the dis- 
eases of ducks than of fowls. They are, in our ex- 
perience, best hatched by hens, and kept in a dry 
pen for several weeks. Give plenty of grass, fre- 
quently renewed, keep water always before them in 
shallow vessels, and feed often. A pen of boards a 
foot high, covered with laths nailed across the top, 
with one corner or one end covered, to exclude rain, 
is all-sufficient. This pen should be freguently shifted 
upon dry, grassy ground. If one is noticed moping, 
swelled up, or out of sorts in any way, give soaked 
bread and milk, red with Cayenne pepper. The best 
are Rouens, Aylesbury, and Cayuga Blacks. Points 
of excellence for common purposes are size and num- 
ber of eggs. 


Ar the Newcastle Farmer’s Club, Mr. Throckly 
gave six good rules for beef raisers: 1. Never buy a 
bad-bred beast. 2. Cheap bought is half sold. 3. 
Feed the best food. 4. Give it regularly, and clean. 
5. Keep them warm and dry. 6. Sell as soon as fat. 


GOVERNMENT has adopted a new method for shoe- 
ing horses, whether well or diseased, and it pays the 
inventor, Dr. Dunbar, $28,000 for a year’s service in 
teaching the army blacksmiths the method. Can 
any one tell us the method ? 


The favorite horse of Rev. Dr. Channing recently 
died at Portsmouth aged 49 years. At the decease 
of the doctor, a person was selected specially charged 
to take good case of him as long as he might live. 
This person died, and another was selected to see that 
the doctor’s wishes were carried out. 


An old horse at Centre Harbor, N. H., has been 
“toting” summer visitors up and down Red Hill for 
twenty-three years. He has carried twenty-three 
hundred people and never broke anybody’s neck. 


Recent observations by bird-fanciers go to show 
that for every berry a robin picks he consumes five 
wire-worms. 


Dry earth is an excellent thing for galls or sores 
on horses, to be retained by a bandage, and changed 
as often as it becomes moist from absorption. 
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Constitution of the Socicty. 

Article 1st. The title ot this Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 

Article 2d. Its object shall be to provide effective 
means for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
throughout this Commonwealth and elsewhere. 

Article 3d. There shall be nothing in its manage- 
ment, or publications, to interfere with its receiving 
the full support of all good men and women of all 
parties and churches whatsoever. 

Article 4th. The Society shall consist of Active 
Life Members, Associate Lite Members, Active Mem- 
bers, Associate Members, Honorary Members, and 
Patrons. 

Article 5th. Any person may become an Active 
Life Member of this Society, by paying to the So- 
ciety one hundred dollars, an Associate Life Member 
by paying fifty dollars, an Active Member by paying 
ten dollars per annum, an Associate Member by pay- 
ing five dollars per annum, an Honorary Member by 
being elected as such, and a Patron by paying to the 
Society any sum not less than one dollar. 

Article 6th. Active Life Members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Associate Life 
Members, to all its privileges except voting. Active 
Members, to all its privileges during the year termi- 
nating one week betore the annual election of Direc- 
tors; and Associate Members, to all its privileges 
during the same time, except that of voting. Hon- 
orary Members shall be entitled to all its privileges 
during the time of their membership, and Patrons 
shall have their names enrolled on its records and in 
its neat annual report, after their becoming such. 

Article 7th. The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, who shall bé also actually, or ex officio, a 
member of the Board of Directors, Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, Treasurer, sixteen Directors and such 
other officers as the Directors may from time to time 
elect or appoint. 

Article 8th. The sixteen Directors shall be elected 
by the Society, at its annual meeting, and shall hold 
office, except as hereinafter set forth, until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

Article 9th. All other officers shall be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Directors, and shall hold 
office until their successors have been elected or 
appointed, unless removed by the Board. 

Article 10th. The Directors shall elect or appoint, 
from their own number, or otherwise, all officers of 
the Society heretofore named, and such others as 
they may deem proper, and shall specify the duties 
of said officers; and they may at any time remove the 
same, and elect or appoint others: they may fill va- 
cancies in their own number, they may enact by-laws 
for themselves and the Society, make and establish 
all rules and orders for the government of the Society 
and its officers, and for the transaction of its business ; 
remit the annual or other dues of any member of the 
Society, and by a two-thirds vote remove from their 
own body any member thereof, and from the Society 
any member thereof, when, in their judgment, the 
best interests of the Society shall require the same ; 
and generally they shall, during their term of oflice, 
have the full and complete management, control and 
disposal of all the affairs, property and funds of the 
Society, with full power for the purposes for which it 
was incorporated, to do all matters and things which 
the Society could do, but and except that they shall 
receive no pay whatever for any services rendered 
as such Directors, and they shall not incur, on account 
of the Society, any debt beyond the funds which 
shall be actually in the Treasury during their term 
of office. 

Article 11th. The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be the last Tuesday in March of each year, and 
other meetings of the Society may be called at any 
time by the ‘President upon the written request of 
four Directors by giving three days’ notice thereof in 
two daily newspapers published in the city of Boston. 

Article 13th. No alteration of this Constitution 
shall be made except upon motion in writing made 
at a meeting of the Society, entered on the minutes 
with the name of the member making it and adopted 
at a subsequent meeting by a vote of two-thirds or 
the members present. 
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+ + + FORDYCE M. STIMPSON. 
Cordaville,. . .. . F. A. Dorr. 
Cohasset, .. .. . J. Q. A. LOTHROP. 
JAMES C. MELVIN. 
Coleraine, . . HuGH B. MILLER. 
East Boston, . . EDWARD BRIGHAM. 
Easthampton,. . . E. THOMAS SAWYER. 
East Abington, . . FRANKLIN POOL. 
Well Miwer, . . « « A. WINSLOW. 
Framingham,. . . J. G. BANNISTER. 
Groton Junction, . . B. L. Howe. 
Granby, . . - . . LORENZO NASH. 
Great Barrington, . LEVI H. WAKNER. 
Gloucester, . « BENJ. HODGKINS, Jr. 
Greenfield, . . . Wm». 

+ « « « « SAMUEL J. LYON. 
Haverhill, . . . . . JONN TUCK. 


Hubbardston, . L. Woopwarp. 
Hanson,. . . » GEORGE F STETSON. 
Holyoke,. . . - E. D. WIGGIN. 
Jamaica Plain, . . . WM. THOMAS. 
Lowell, . .. HENRY MARSHALL. 
JOSEPH H. KEYEs. 
» ALLEN G. SHEPHERD. 
JAS. A. HATHAWAY. 
Lancaster, . . . Dr. J. L. 8S. THOMPSON, 
Leicester, . . . . . JOHN D. COGGSWELL. 
“Cherry Valley, PERLEY HOLMAN. 


Lawrence, . . 

Lymm,. 
“ 


Medfield,. . Rev. C. C. SEWALL. 
Maplewood, .. . Wo. F. Woopwarp. 
Miemose, . « 6 JAMES LURVEY. 
Marshfield,. . .. GEORGE M. BAKER. 
Milford, ... . A W. KEENE. 

ANSEL WRIGHE, Jr. 
OLIVER M. BROWNELL. 
EpWARD J. RUSSELL. 
JouN H. PROCTOR. 

J. A. PECK 


DAvip VP. HATCH, 


. 


Northampton, . 
New Bedtord, . 
North Brookfield, 
North Chelsea, 
Newton Centre, . 
North Mansfield, . 
Newburyport, . W. H. Fitts. 
Newton,. . JOUN M. Fisk. 
Palmer, ...... P. W. WEBSTER. 
Pepperell, . . . . . LEVI WALLACE. 
Rochdale, . . . . . GEORGE KINNEY. 
Springfield,. . . . . L. H. PEASE. 

“ « « &. Crosizr. 


Salem,,. . . . . . GEORGE F. BrowniNc. 
Southborough, . . . JAMES L. Hunt. 
Stoneham, . . . . . RICHARD PLUMMER. 
| Dr. Horace D. TRAIN. 
South Scituate, L. C. WATERMAN. 
South Hanover, . » EZRA PHILLIPS. 

South Hanson, .. . J. B. CHANDLER. 
South Abington,. . . H. H. BriGHAM. 

South Marshfield, D. A. THOMPSON, 
Southbridge, H. W. Bacon. 
Somerville,. . MELVILLE C. PARKHURST. 
Worcester,. . . . JAS. M. DRENNAN. 
Waere,. Wa. B. Lewes. 
Webster,. . . . SOLOMON SHUMWAY, 
Warren,.. . Wma. M. Warp. 
Wakefield, . . W. L. ARMor,. 
Woburn,. . . Joun E. Tipp. 
Westfield, . . . Wm. N. CHAMBERLIN. 
West Duxbury, . JULIUS CUSHMAN, 
Waltham, . : H. B. SHERMAN. 


Objects of the Society. 

1st. To enforce the law. 

2d. ‘To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transportation 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. ‘To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin- 
guished for humanity towards. animals, or for efforts 
= improve their condition and to prevent cruelty to 
them. 

For all money paid to canvassers for this paper, oF 
sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded with 
the next number of the paper. 
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Kindness to Animals, &c. 


— on — 


OUR DUMB NEIGHBORS; or, Con-) 
yersations of a Father and his Children about 
Animals. By Rev. T. JACKSON, M.A. With 
numerous Engravings. $2.50. 

— | 

CLEVER DOGS, HORSES, &c., with 
Anecdotes of other Animals. By SuirLeY H1B- | 
BERD, Esq. With 24 Engravings. $2.50. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS; or, 
the History of Manor Farm, and the People and 
Animals there. By MARY Howirr. $2.50. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY ; or, Remarkable | 
Incidents Illustrative of the Sagacity of Ani-_ 
mals. By Mrs. S.C. HALL. 
ings. #2.50. 

OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Sto- 
ries about Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. | 
By Rev. T. JACKSON, M.A. With 75 Engrav-| 
ings. $2.50. | 

OUR CHILDREN’S PETS; being Sto-| 
ries about Animals, in Prose and Verse. By 
JOSEPHINE... With 70 Engravings. Cloth. $2.50. 


«*« Specimen Copies can be seen at the Office 
of the MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY, and can be 
purchased of 


LEE & SHEPARD, | 


No. 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOsTON. 


HORSE 


In this progressive age, when the minds of 
thousands are engaged in inventing machinery 
of every description to add to the comforts of 
the human family, it may be stated that dumb 
animals have not been forgotten. Frencu & 
Corrin (Importers and Jobbers of Saddlery 
and Carriage Hardware, Harness, Patent and 
Enameled Leather, Wheels, and Wheel-Stock, 
Horse-Blankets, and Lap-Rugs, &c., 59 MILK 
STREET, Boston), have several articles for 
ameliorating the distress of that noble animal 
the horse. Among which is an arrangement for 
interfering horses, patent bits for horses with 
sensitive mouths, saddles which do away with 
galling, linen sheets and fly-nets which, to a 
very considerable extent, keep that enemy of 
animals, the green fly, from worrying them, &c. 
They also have constantly on hand the very best 
Oak-Tanned Harness and Russet-Bridle Leather, 
and all articles usually kept by first-class houses 


OUTSIDE 


VIEW. 


TQ OWNERS OF Horses! ‘ROST & ADAMS, 


ANTI SNOW-BALL PAD. 


The attention of horse owners and others inter- 
ested in the comfort and safety of horses, is res- 
pectfully invited to Wheeler’s Patent Anti Snow- 
Ball Pad, for the prevention of bailing and slip- 


ng. 
. The following advantages over all other pads, 
cushions, &c., are claimed for this invention: 

Itis easily adjusted, and can be removed 
in an instant, obviating the necessity of retain- 
ing rubber in the foot when not required. 

2. It does not cover the frog. 

3%. Only the best quality of rubber is used. 

4. The hoof is not injured, no nails being used, 
as in the application of all other cushions or pads, 
of whatever make. 

5. With ordinary care this Pad will last for 
several seasons. 

6. These Pads are of various sizes, and will fit 
any foot without removing the shoe. 

thoumnds of horses have been ruined for 
want of just such an appliance as we have des- 
cribed above. 

Having been used by many of our citizens, 
the Anti Snow-Ball Pad has been pronounced 
the surest preventive for balling and slipping 
yet introduced. 


$1.50 per pair. A Liberal Discount to the Trade- 


CHAS, L. WHEELER, Patentee, 
3 Custom-House St., BOSTON. 


in their line. 


FRENCH & COFFIN, 
59 Milk St., Boston. 


NSI DE VIEW. 


5D 


W. A. BROOKS & CO, 
Kid Glove Cleansers 


AND DYERS. 
Works at Chelsea, Mass. 


PRICE LIST. 


| Dyeing Kid Gloves (new), . . $3.00 per dozen. 
| “ (old), . 30e. per pair. 

** Roots and Slippers, . 38c. to 50c. 
“  Reticulesand Travelling Bags, 50c. to 75c. 
| Cleansing Kid Gloves, . . . 20c. per pair. 


“ feathers, .. . to $1.50 
“ Silk Dresses, . , $2.00 to $3.00 


Silk Searfs, 25e. to 50e. 


| Office for the reception and delivery of goods, 


140 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
_W. A. Brooks. | Proprietors. | T. Sropparb. 


(Successors to M. J. Whipple & Co.) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


‘Artists’ Colors and Materials, 


of every description, 


SEIEET WAX, 


and Materials for 


WAX FLOWER MAKING, 
Sketching Materials, for Artists and Amateurs, 
comprising in part, SKETCH-BoOKs, SKETCH- 
BLocks, Charcoal, Pencils, &c., 


AT THE OLD STAND OF J. WHIPPLE & C9. 35 CORNHILL. 


L. W. SMALLEY, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Choice 


CIGARS AND TOBACCO, 


MEERSCHAUMS, in great variety, 


32. COURT STREET, 
In Adams’ Express Building, BOSTON. 


Rabber-Covered 
DRIVING-BITS. 


(Hale’s Patent Adjustable Cover.) 
The use of these bits effects ease in driving, 
| and comfort to the horse. They are the best bits 
| for general driving, and are unequalled for hard- 
| bitted or for tender-mouthed horses. Price, 
|according to tinis:, from two to five dollars 


each, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Ww, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


RUBBER GOODS, 


23 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


G. 


DEALER IN 


Furnaces, Ranges, 


Cooking, Parlor, and Office Stoves, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING GOODS. 


Jobbing promptly attended to. 
No. 1983 Washington Street, 


Cor. Shawmut Ave., Boston HIGHLANDS. 


FIRE THE 


‘A hard coal fire, burning fiercely, flat on the hearth 
on a level with the floor, warming the feet delightfully, 
with an oblong fire-place nearly two feet across, with 
no blower, no dust, and absolutely no gas; the ashes 
need removing but once a year, while, by the extra 
heat, pure air direct from out-doors is conveyed to an 
upper room, without the possibility of meeting with 
any red-hot metallic surface, or with any corrupting 
surface whatever— it is simply pure air warmed. A 
correspondent who has used one of these low-down 
grates in a room 18 feet square, for six years, says: 
‘I have never known a day that a fire was made in 
the morning was not equal to the day, no matter 
what the temperature was outside.’”* 


“To those who dislike furnace-heat, and who wish 
to have at least one room in the house where there 
are absolutely all the advantages of a wood fire—the 
oxvgen which supplies the fire being supplied from 
the cellar, and not from the room itself—this open, 
low-down, easily-regulated grate, or rather fire-place, 
with its large, broad ted of burning coals, or flaming 
Kentucky, or Liverpool caunel, will be a great desid- 
eratum. No one who has a wise regard for the com 
fort, cheerfulness, and health of a family of children, 
should be without one fora single day. This Patent 
Parlor Grate consumes about the same amount of 
coal as would a common grate, giving out, however, 
as is supposed, near one-third more heat—the soft, 
delicious heat of an old-fashioned wood fire (the oxy- 
gen being supplied from without). 1t is equally adapt- 
ed to burning soft coal, hard coal, or wood.”—Hall's 
Journal of Health. 


This Improved Grate, 


AND 


WALTER BRYENT’S PATENT FURNACE, 
Manufactured by 


BALLOU & CO., 
112 PORTLAND, NEAR CHARDON ST. BOSTON. 


The best Brick and Portable Furnaces 
in the Market for warming Churches, 
School Houses and private Dwellings. 
Furnaces cleaned mad repaired. Smoky 
Chimneys positively cured or no pay. 
Second-hand Furnaces bought, sold and 


| eachanged,. 


BALLOU & CO., 
112 Portland, near Chardon St. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PLACE 


TO BUY 


CLOTHES WRINCERS 


_ OR WASHING MACHINES, 


ALFRED HALE & CO., 


(Or to get your Wringers repaired, 


| Is AT 


H. S. THAYER’S, 


42 ELM STREET, BOSTON. 


Entrance from the yard of Wilde’s Hotel. 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 


Colburn's Patent Harness-Conpler, 


A safe and reliable method of attaching a horse 
to any carriage, dispensing with traces, shaft 
tugs, whiffletree, and breeching, if desired ; saving 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars in cost of harness. 
It has attracted the attention and adoption of 
many owners of horses for its superiority to the 
old style of harnessing, and has received first 
premiums at fairs. Manufactured and for sale, 
wholesale and retail, by S. G. CHEEVER & CO., 
25 Court and 7 Tremont Sts., Boston, where 
orders are to be sent, and further information 
can be obtained. 
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Our 


BIBLES, 


IN ALL SIZES OF 


BAGSTER’S, 
OXFORD, 
LONDON, and 


CAMBRIDGE 
EDITIONS, 


In all styles of binding. 


PRAYER BOOKS, 


OF THE BEST 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
PUBLICATION, 


With and withont ADDITIONAL HYMNS, 


ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


of our own and other publishers’ issue, 


in great variety. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Treas. 


104 Washington St.. 


BOSTON. 


AARON R. GAY C0.. 
STATIONERS? 


AND 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 


130 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Ss. & GAY. 


Notice to Housekeepers. 
WEED’S IMPROVED 


Cog-Wheel & Rubber Band 


CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Patented May 18th, 1869. 
The Best and Only Practical Sweepers Made. 


A. F'.GAY, 


‘OTIS H. WEED & CO., 
NO. 31 BRATTLE ST., BOSTON. 


These Sweepers are for sale by the principal 
| Carpet Dealers and House cama’ Stores. 
| Price, $3.59; large size, $5. 

The new improv ements vt cog-wheels will 
be applied and fitted to old Sweepers for 75 cents. 
Rubber bands furnished for 25 cents. Carpet 
| Sweepers repaired. AGENTS WANTED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HARRIS «& SON, 
76 Kingston, corner Beach Street, 


J. 
No 


OPPOSITE BOSTON & ALBANY 


RAILROAD DEPOT & U.S, HOTEL. 


Received the First Premium at the N.H. State Fair, and Premium. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


and Silver Medal at the New England Fair, I868. 


The only manufacturers in the United States of Swelled or Raised Weather- Vanes made 
entirely of Copper; all others being made partly of Zine or Iron, on which gold-leaf remains | 
brilliant but a short time, as all the Zinc and Lron Headed Vanes and Zine Balls that have been put | 
up during the past few years will testify, the gold-leaf having disappeared. 


Our designs are all | 


new and perfect; the HEAps, Boptrs, and BALLS are all made of Copper, — made in the best | 


manner possible, and entirely of copper. 


SEND FOR Price-List. 


Copper Heads, Copper Bodies, and Copper Balls gilded 
with 23-karat gold leaf. Call at our spacious Factory and Salesroom, and examine the coomad 
and only stock of Copper Weather-Vanes in America. 


Dumb Animals. 


CONGRESS 


INK 


Is unexcelled for its rich, 
distinct color (a beautiful 
purple-black) and free 
flowing qualities. 


See our Cireular of first-class Testimonials. 


Aclear, smooth, beautifal Ink, singularly free 
from sediment.—N. Y. Eclectic, February, 1869. 
It is used in this institution and preferred to 


any other.—Continental Bank, Boston. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL POPULAR GAMES, 


Brooks’ Carpet Croquet, Brooks’ Carom 
Croquet Boards, Parlor Cue Alleys. 
See our Illustrated Circular. 


D. B. BROOKS & BROTHER, 


Manufacturing Stationers, 


55 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


H. COLTAMORE & CO. 
Auction and Commission 


MERCHANTS AND APPRAISERS, 
Nos. 111 & 113 Court Street, 


MINOT’S BUILDING, BOSTON 


HEAD OF SUDBURY 8T. 
H. Collamore, Fullonton. 


kee Liberal Cash advances made on Consign- 
ments. 
Residences, Stores, and elsewhere. 


WM. D. ROGERS, 


CARRIACE BUILDER, 


Manufacturer of first-class Carriages ONLY, 


1009 AND 1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CEIOATE’s 
ODONTO, or O. B. & O. 
TOOTH PASTE. 


WHITENS AND PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


Prepared by Choate, Druggist, under Revere House. | | 


Particular Attention given to sales at 
| 


IMPORTED DUTCH | 


FLOWER BULBS. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SON 


have just received, from the most reliable sources 
in Holland, their ‘annual collection of the finest 
varieties of 


Single and Double Hyacinths, 
Single and Double Tulips, 
Lilies of all kinds, 


Jonyuilles, Frittelurias, Ranunculus Anemones, 
Double and Single Narcissus, Polyanthus Narcis- 
sus, Snow Drops, Iris, Crocus, Cyclemens, vias, 
Oxalis, Amaryllis, and all other kinds worth 
cultivating. 


Every lady who has a Flower Garden will do 
well to make a selection from this importation. 
Priced catalogues free by mail. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SON, 
51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


S. S. PIERCE, 


Importer of, and Dealer in 


GROCERIES, 


Choice Teas, Wines, Cigars, and 


Condiments, 
COR. COURT AND TREMONT STS. 
BOSTON. 


The Improved 


HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
NICHOLS & BALDWIN, 


General Agents, 


136 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


FOUNTAIN 


in use, 


No. 121 Court 


All of the most eminent physicians that have examined it agree 
that it is the only correct principle ever applied in the construction of 
a syringe, and the only one that can be used with safety. 
“SELF-ACTING,” it is much more easy in its application. It has no 
valves to get out of order—‘‘NO AIR INJECTED.” It has the best 
“NASAL DoucHE” attached for the Catarrh. 
un article have only to test it to be convinced that it is the best now 


SYRINGE! 


Being 


Those needing such 


H. FATRBANKS & CoO.,, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
Street, 


BOSTON. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGCCGCISTS. 
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